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THE FOLLY OF SHORT-CUTS* 


Among the conspicuous failings of our time is the reliance upon short- 
cut methods to accomplish what can only be attained by patient follow- 


ing of well-established roads. 


Many of us are pathetically confident of the power of legislation to 
bring about results which the experience of the race demonstrates can 


only be secured by the slow process of moral education. 


short-cut to character. 


There is no 


Similarly, many of us imagine that we can shorten the process of ac- 
quiring the various skills which are necessary for the world’s work. 


But there is no short cut to skill. 


One important function of our Association is to combat this perilous 


philosophy of short-cuts. 


The professional spirit includes a robust faith 


in the necessity of discipline, and a healthy scorn for whatever lowers 
the standards of good workmanship. These we must maintain, even in 
a world where at present they are very unpopular. 


* From Quarterly of the Association of Professional Men’s Clubs, December, 1925. 
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Useful pamphlets. Upon the in- 
itiative of Commissioner Lacher 
and through the courtesy of the 
Steuben Society, we have been en- 
abled to distribute to Wisconsin li- 
braries a pamphlet containing Mr. 
Lacher’s article on “The German 
Element in Wisconsin.” The pam- 
phlet is practically a reprint of the 
chapter (vol. 2 chap. 30) prepared 
by Mr. Lacher for Dry. Quaife’s 
Wisconsin —-Its History and Its 
People. The subject is one of fre- 
quent inquiry in many libraries and 
the pamphlet should be especially 
valuable in those libraries which 
have not been able to buy the 
Quaife history. 

We have also noted a mimeo- 
graphed reprint of 73 pages on “In- 
dian Tribes of Wisconsin” which 
contains excerpts of those parts of 
the Hodge Handbook of American 
Indians North of Mexico which re- 
fer to Wisconsin, The Hodge hand- 
book is now out of print and li- 
braries which do not own it might 
well apply to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior 
at Washington for copies of this re- 
print. It is publication No. 3685. 
Even libraries which own the 
Hodge might well use the reprint 
for lending. 

We have consistently urged the 
alertness of librarians to the op- 
portunity of obtaining such pam- 
phlet material free or at a small 
cost. Our former department 
“shirt sleeve literature” called ai- 
tention to such items. A valuable 
list is printed in the “Notes” in this 
issue (see page 59). We hope to 
print such items at frequent inter- 
vals. 
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Income tax. Do you pay a Fed- 
eral income tax? If so you will be 
interested in a ruling of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. These rul- 
ings do not have the force and ef- 
fect of Treasury Decisions and are 
applicable only to the facts pre- 
sented in the specific case. How- 
ever we believe this ruling applies 
to a local public library in Wiscon- 
sin conducted by an ofiicial library 
board appointed according to the 
library law. 

The ruling holds “it is a well 
recognized duty of the state to es- 
tablish and maintain at the expense 
of the taxpayer a system of educa- 
tion and in the opinion of this 
office the establishment and main- 
tenance of libraries is essential to 
the proper discharge of this duty.” 
The ruling concludes therefore that 
the operation of a library for the 
use of the public under the control 
of an official library board is “the 
discharge of a sovereign activity.” 
It is accordingly held that “the 
compensation of the employees of 
such a library is exempt from tax.” 


Trustees. “The trustees section 
has had a permanent organization 
since the meeting of 1890. More 
boards of trustees are each year 
recognizing the practical value of 
having their librarians attend the 
meetings allowing them not only 
the time, but also necessary ex- 
penses in many cases. 

“Equally significant is the in- 
creasing number of trustees who 
find that it pays to attend the A. L. 
A. meetings each year. By compar- 
ing views, and advising with each 
other on their peculiar duties, mu- 
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tual aid is rendered toward the ef- 
ficient discharge of the public trust 
committed to them. Some of the 
meetings of trustees are held joint- 
ly with the librarians interested in 
supervisory problems; others with 
trustees only present; thus favor- 
ing the joint and separate discus- 
sion of salaries, laws, vacations, 
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rules for the staff, and other ques- 
tions in which librarians have a 


personal interest that modifies 
their judgment.” (A. L. A. Hand- 
book 1925) 


The same reasons should bring 
larger attendance of trustees at the 
next W. L. A. meeting at Kenosha. 
Will your library be represented ? 





ORGANIZED LIBRARY SERVICE IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 


By Miriam E. Carey, Supervisor of Institution, Libraries, Minnesota 


It is nearly twenty years since the 
Board of Control of State Institutions in 
Towa decided to standardize the libravies 
in which they were interested. They did 
this because they were convinced that in 
this way they would secure eificiency. 

Accordingly they employed a librarian 
who was familiar public library 
methods and gave hor the responsibility 
of developing a plan by which the scat- 
tered libraries i operated as 


with 


might be 
though they were parts of ene uniform 
system, each retaining its individuality 
but conforming to the general siandard 
in all details of administration. 

It was on the first day cf March, 1906, 
that this person left the public library of 
Burlington, Iowa, and went to the state 
prison at Fort Madison there to begin 
what was really an exvcrimen:. 

For years this worker went about tim- 
idly and almost apslcgetically. There 
were stewards to chaplains to 
nineata, ceensionally a 
ber” of the Board itself to enlighten. It 
was difficult to explain to the world at 
large just what she was trying to do. 

But as the years passed, this attitude 
changed, due to a series of “surnrises” 
caused first by the children, the boys and 
girls in the schools; then by the good 
team-work of the librarians in each in- 
stitution who year after year cheerfully 
took on extra work usually without more 
pay; and by the steadfast backing of the 
Board and superintendents. 


face, 


and “new meim- 


So, now, instead of being apolegetic she 
is assured, and instead of being timid she 
proclaims that organized library service 
in institutions is the best thing that can 
be introduced. It will simplify discipline. 
There will be peace and contentment on 
wards and in dormitories and cells. 
There will be an easy but effective filling 
of the leisure time of all the residents. 
Organized library service will reach the 
minds of the whole population and com- 
mand support and cooperation. It will 
bring permanent benefit to many by the 
acquiring of two habits which are assets 
in the life of any human being, namely, 
the reading habit and the library habit. 

The librarian had migrated from Iowa 
to Minnesota before the change in her 
attitude occurred. 

There, owing to local conditions the 
work was more centralized, and this 
proved a great advantage as it made sev- 
eral enterprises possible which were no! 
included in the first plans, such as a 
series of travelling libraries for the in- 
sane and another for the county sana- 
toria. Headquarters were provided in 
the Capitol and from this base cf 
tions the librarian keeps in touch with 
the 18 institutions, all of which have 
some sort of library service. 

As there is a uniform standard of 
classification and similar methods for 
the use and distribution of the books, it 
is possible for all these libraries to make 
monthly reports to the supervisor from 


opera- 
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which she compiles a statement for the 
Board in which also her own activities 
are described. One of the “surprises” 
was the acceptance of this reporting by 
the several librarians. It was taken for 
granted that they would feel it to be 
something of a burden. On the contrary, 
it seems to make the work more inter- 
esting and they keep on reporting even 
when the supervisor leaves the state or 
goes to war. 

The institutional librarian is held re- 
sponsible for everything pertaining to 
books and reading in the whole depart- 
ment of public institutions. The stand- 
ardization of the libraries is her duty, 
the training of the local librarians, and 
the selection of the books, except for the 
blind and deaf, reference work for the 
prisoners, mending and repair and bind- 
ing—in short upon her rests the develop- 
ment of the work in all its phases. 


As far as the inmates are concerned, 
her work is at long range. Her closest 
contact is with the librarians in the sev- 
eral institutions and with them her as- 
sociation has been so close that she 
counts them as members of her family. 
At first she felt that a supervisor was 
only a makeshift until a full-time li- 
brarian could be in each place, but again 
she has been “surprised” to find how 
close a touch a supervisor can keep upon 
the scattered libraries and how accurate- 
ly she can feel the pulse of each com- 
munity. There are two full-time li- 
brarians in the institutions already, one 
at the School for the Deaf and the other 
at the Home School for Girls. This 
number will probably increase but for 
those institutions in which the percent- 
age of readers will always be very small 
a long-range supervisor is probably suf- 
ficient, though the limits of such work 
among the insane and feeble-minded have 
by no means been reached. 

The number of visits the librarian pays 
each locality every season varies. If 
there is an inexperienced assistant to be 
trained, she goes frequently, or if there 
is something new on foot, such as the 
equipping of a library room and the 
moving of a collection of books. 
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She has found, however, that the more 
she withdraws to the background the bet- 
ter. For, if she allows the workers who 
are on the spot to develop things without 
fear of hurting her feelings or showing 
her any disrespect, they will invariably 
decide to do much more than she would 
have had the courage to suggest! 

From the first there was nothing hap- 
hazard about the work. Certain definite 
things were to be accomplished in each 
institutional group. 

For the boys and girls in the schools, 
the object was to make the use of books 
a habit and to create a taste for the best; 
for the sick, mentally and physically, the 
aim was diversion—the giving of some- 
thing to take the mind off one’s troubles; 
for the delinquent, re-education, a new 
view point, the acquisition of a new set 
of standards. 

These things were to be accomplished 
by means of precise and specific book se- 
lection and by making it easy to get 
something to read. 

The books are not chosen from the 
standpoint of the officers and employees’ 
preferences. They are chosen for the 
inmates, but, as one human being is very 
much like another, these libraries are 
used a great deal by the personnel. 

Book selection for children is a very 
special thing—fairy tales, easy books, 
picture books, poetry, adventure, animal 
stories, history, biography and travel 
written for children. The aim in the 
children’s libraries is to make them en- 
joy reading, and to put within their reach 
books suitable to their age, and to secure 
eventually such a library that the chil- 
dren will know and appreciate the best 
things. 

The reading habit is very easily ac- 
quired in an institution. So is the li- 
brary habit, if the work conforms to the 
best outside customs. Thus the children 
become familiar with the methods of pub- 
lic libraries and will feel at home in such 
places, when, after leaving the institu- 
tion, they may find themselves “strangers 
in a strange land.” They will also have 
learned much about good citizenship— 
about playing the game—about the re- 
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sponsibility involved in handling public 
property. All this is included in the li- 
brary habit. 

Reference has been made to the doubt 
of the first supervisor as to whether the 
right note had been struck or not. It 
was the children who first put an end to 
this feeling. When she saw them accept 
their library as something they had a 
perfect right to, and enjoy it as naturally 
as bees enjoy honey, going about to the 
shelves, making their choices, sitting at 
the tables and looking at pictures, brows- 
ing through the magazines and doing it 
all quietly and properly, it made her 
happy but it made her thoughtful. 


Was all this due to proper book selec- 
tion, standardization and beautiful sur- 
roundings? She finally concluded that 
to these things only part of the credit 
was due. It was the books themselves 
that won the children. Books are not 
bricks. A children’s library is not a brick 
yard. Put the right books within the 
reach the children and the books them- 
selves will attract and almost reach out 
and seize them. 


The effect of suitable books on open 
shelves is very noticeable among the in- 
sane. The object in such a library is 
diversion—a wholesome change of 
thought—and providing means for filling 
those hours when one is really shut in. 

The behaviour of the insane in such a 
library is a pleasant sight. They act 
just as other people do and they like 
very much the same things though their 
taste is more wholesome than otherwise. 
Some of them are quite choosy—they 
want the best sellers—others want solid 
things that they may improve their 
minds, they say, while they have so much 
leisure. A great deal depends upon the 
person who presides regularly in such a 
library. If it is an officer who takes 
pains to dress up a little and to put flow- 
ers and pictures around on library days, 
the pleasure of the visitors is very evi- 
dent. They enjoy their trip from the 
wards, they admire the librarian and her 
surroundings and return to their rooms 
feeling better, and taking with them 
some good yarns—for even here the cow- 
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boy reigns supreme—some mystery and 
detective stories, romances, books about 
homelife and children (but none that 
have the appearance of having been writ- 
ten for children!). Some like to go back 
to the wards with a large volume of the 
encyclopaedia, and a small book goes beg- 
ging unless recommended specially by 
the librarian. Others choose text-books, 
and magazines appeal to all, especially to 
those patients who would find the reading 
of a book a task. 

No library will run itself and it some- 
times happens that an attendant or other 
person whose duties are near the hospital 
library, is the librarian in charge. To 
get satisfactory results, however, this 
work should be assigned to some one who 
knows books and so is able to assist 
patients who are at a loss in such a 
place. The personality of the librarian 
and regularity of service are what count 
most, and not so much the location of the 
library room. The largest hospital circu- 
lation in Minnesota is at St. Peter where 
the books are shelved in a room reached 
by climbing three long fights of stairs. 
But when the patients have made the ef- 
fort, they find a lady whom they respect 
and admire, and a good collection of 
books around the walls of a large and 
pleasant room. They seem to find the 
trip worth while. 

There is the same sort of response 
from the feeble-minded and epileptic, 
though they take their library privilege 
more seriously. The book selection in- 
cludes some of those second-rate authors 
who write long series of stories in which 
“our hero” emerges triumphantly from 
every peril. It seems to be a satisfac- 
tory thing to know that one has read all 
of a series! 

What advantage is it to have organized 
library service in a correctional institu- 
tion? 

This is the most difficult group to 
meet, perhaps because the managers do 
not realize that the book is the great 
social tool. This seems to have been 
overlooked by the welfare workers. 
Standardization does not always appeal 
to them, and centralization is contrary to 
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their plans. This is not said in criticism. 
Librarians have the same tendency to 
push only those schemes which are dis- 
cussed in their professional journals and 
at their conventions. 

However, it was at a correctional in- 
stitution that the final overthrow oc- 
curred of the anxiety and hesitation of 
the first supervisor. This was at a 
school for girls where local conditions 
had made a central library and organized 
service impossible. But a change occur- 
red when a community building was 
erected and it was planned to collect the 
books scattered about the school and put 
them on open shelves in the auditorium 
of this building. All sorts of ructions 
were expected before the girls should 
have been trained to know and respect 
library rules and customs. But nothing 
of the sort transpired. 

From the first the girls were interested 
and cooperated with the administration 
in a splendid way so that the library 
functioned well enough for several years 
in this most unsuitable locality. Such 
was the increased interest in the use of 
books for reference as well as recreation 
(for such a library should be primarily 
educational) that the superintendent re- 
cently gave over a class-room in this 
building and equipped it handsomely for 
intensive library work. 

At the boys’ school conditions were re- 
versed. The library was a good one and 
had been located for years in a fine room 
in the administration building, and the 
use of books had been creditable for a 
long time. But it finally seemed best to 
use this room for another purpose and 
it was decided to put the library into the 
schoolhouse. Many were the dire predic- 
tions as to the fate of the books if they 
were moved. I shared in these fears to 
the extent of expecting that there would 
be trouble at first. 

What happened was this: the boys 
were captivated by the beauty of the 
room and adopted the library as their 
very own. It was touching to see their 
response. In fact, the whole population 
of the school became devoted to the li- 
brary and helped make it a success. 
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This was another “surprise,” and 
seemed to teach that library service 
would be welcomed and supported by the 
residents of an institution if it was con- 
ducted in a way that appealed to them. 


Could this be taken for granted in a 
prison? There are libraries and some 
sort of service in many prisons and the 
use of books is general. If the inmates 
did not cooperate there would be no serv- 
ice at all. It has their support—for when 
a man is left to himself in his cell he 
seems almost instinctively to feel that 
the thing which will help him most is 
something to read—something to occupy 
his mind—to “take him miles away.” 
For after all, it is the mind that matters, 
and no doubt a convict’s greatest dread 
is the loss of his mental faculties. Given 
the backing of the convicts, what is it 
that keeps prison libraries where they 
are? Why do they not amount to more? 

I do not know the answer, for prisons 
seem very complex and mysterious. It 
is easy for an outsider to “view with 
alarm” but seldom can he “point with 
pride” to any achievements of his own 
which have bettered things. A few 
things have been proved, but neither in 
state nor nation has there been a demon- 
stration on a large scale of what the use 
of print could accomplish in prisons. 

In the first place, it is quite generally 
admitted that the library should be rec- 
ognized as a department of the institu- 
tion, having its own organization, a place 
in the budget, and obligations to show re- 
sults commensurate with expenditure, 
just as any other department does. By 
organization, I mean the appointment of 
an officer to be designated as librarian in 
the prison roster or list of employees. 
This librarian should be held responsible 
for his department and should report 
from time to time as to its condition, 
needs, and accomplishments. He should 
have a group of assistants to attend to 
all the details of the service including the 
repair and binding of the books. If there 
is a bindery in the institution, or a handi- 
crafts department able to do such work, 
the library should be in close touch with 
it, for once the reading habit is estab- 
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lished in an institution the turn-over of 
the stock is so great that daily repair 
work is a necessity. This is especially 
true in a correctional institution. 

The library staff should be able to pre- 
pare lists of books for printing in the 
prison paper or institutional periodical. 
This advertisement of the new books is 
the best way to prevent their becoming 
perquisites of the officers or of the fav- 
orites of the librarians. 

In prisons it is of especial advantage 
to operate the library in a large way and 
thus find occupation for a number of men 
who would otherwise be idle. If the de- 
partment is well officered, every part of 
the prison can be reached in one way or 
another. That dreaded Idle Shop even 
can have its own service. The hospital, 
the farm colony, and other similar groups 
can be reached without difficulty, given a 
good organization. The more _ isolated 
the situation of a man, the greater the 
danger of his losing his mind, and there 
is no department of a prison which can 
help in the preservation as well as the 
development of a man’s mental faculties 
as the library can. Books being vital, 
the very handling of them is educative, 
so library assistants get a running knowl- 
edge of authors, their works and editions 
which would make them better clerks 
than we often find in the average book 
store. There have been instances of ex- 
convict-librarians who spent some of 
their leisure time in book-stores and who 
investigated public libraries, examining 
their classifications and systems of man- 
agement. All of which suggests that in 
a prison library a permanent interest 
may be acquired which will stand a man 
in good stead no matter where he mzy be. 

Librarians are the apostles of the ob- 
vious. They are forever advocating what 
the rest of the world takes for granted. 
So it may seem “obvious” to state that a 
library should have its place in the insti- 
tutional budget. But strange as this may 
seem, there are very few institutions in 
which the library is provided for in such 
a manner. It is often preferred to de- 
pend upon donations for book supply. 
While this may be as good a way as any 


eth 
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to get together a lot of books for the 
starting of a library, it is a very poor 
method of securing a first rate collec- 
tion. Moreover it is tacitly admitting 
that the state does not consider books 
and reading worth while. 

The object of a budget is to provide for 
the worth while things—the essentials. 
Food, clothing, shelter, light and heat. 
But in a shut-in environment where 
humans are thrown back on themselves 
for so many hours of the twenty-four, 
those things are also essential which 
reach the mind and spirit. They have as 
much to do with successful discipline as 
creature comforts have. They have a 
great deal to do with “reform.” They are 
almost the sole dependence for recreation 
and change of thought, for inspiration 
and information. They are indeed es- 
sential. Why not give them a place in 
the budget? 

More than one hard-headed business 
man whose chief responsibility is to show 
that public funds are wisely expended, 
supports and advocates library budgets 
because they bring great results in peace 
and contentment. In the general scheme 
of things, the needs of the libraries do 
not loom large and for the amount of 
money expended they bring returns 
greatly out of proportion to expenditure. 

How much money ought to be set aside 
annually for a prison or other institution 
library? The estimate of the American 
Library Association is one dollar per 
capita for books, magazines and upkeep. 

According to that, a prison having a 
population of one thousand ought to have 
a library budget of about one thousand 
dollars, for practically all the residents 
use the library. In an institution for the 
insane where the percent of readers is 
small, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty dollars is enough. A 
good deal can be done with one hundred 
and fifty dollars once the initial cost of 
installing a library is met. In prisons 
the troups of visitors who pass through 
the buildings daily after paying an en- 
trance fee of 25 cents, are usually told 
that this money is turned over to the li- 
brary. This is as is should be and it puts 
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a library within the reach of most 
prisons, because it is a small and isolated 
place which does not receive a thousand 
dollars in fees every year and many 
prisons get several times that amount. 
No matter how large this sum becomes, 
let it be reserved for the library, a sink- 
ing fund being formed from any surplus, 
so that a demonstration may be made of 
the possibilities of such a department, 
which have so far been only faintly vis- 
ualized. 

For instance, would it be possible for 
prisoners to go in person to a library and 
select from the books themselves and 
not from catalogues? Or would it be 
even better to have some library adviser 
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visit the men in their cells and give them 
counsel and instruction in the choice of 
books? Or might a system of book 
wagons or book trucks be devised which 
would take to the doors of the cells an 
assortment of books and magazines, as is 
done for the sick-in-bed in modern hos- 
pitals? These problems are as yet un- 
solved either in state or nation. 

The whole proposition is this: Recog- 
nize the library as a department; or- 
ganize it; budget it; link it with other 
departments and it will be possible to 
operate it on such a large scale that it 
will seize and hold the interest of all the 
inmates and stir their enthusiasm. 





THE LIBRARIAN TAKES STOCK OF HIMSELF* 
By Harold L. Leupp, Librarian, University of California 


What is the function of the library? 
All of us, probably, would subscribe to 
the statement that it is the primary 
function of the library to collect printed 
matter and adminiser it in the interest of 
the community or group to be served. 
Some of us think that this tells pretty 
much the whole story. Many think that 
it does not. Is it also a function of the 
library to serve as a social center; to 
provide club rooms, to conduct or arrange 
for lectures and moving picture exhibi- 
tions, to maintain a museum or an art 
gallery, to collect and lend phonograph 
records and player-piano rolls? If not, 
is the library nevertheless justified in un- 
dertaking these things when the com- 
munity has no other social service agen- 
cies? 

This problem presents itself to every 
public library in some form at some 
time. There is a considerable literature 
on the subject, much of it distinguished 
by a notable lack of clear thinking. Pre- 
sumably some phases of the matter have 
been touched upon in your work, and you 
hold an opinion upon it. Where did you 
get that opinion? Is it the product of 


thought, or of enthusiasm? Or did you 
take somebody’s word for it? It will be 
worth your while to settle this. Having 
done so, analyze the problem. Suppose 
we state it more abstractly: Should the 
library do as well as it can be done that 
thing which primarily it exists to do, or 
should it broaden into general social 
service, reaching more people and ex- 
tending its influence, but at inevitable 
cost to the quality of its primary work? 
If it does undertake one or more of these 
additional activities, does the library 
benefit the community as much as it 
harms it by preventing, or at least post- 
poning, the establishment of other agen- 
cies organized to carry on these activi- 
ties better than the library can do it, and 
adequately financed?—for the commun- 
ity will pay for what it really wants if 
there is no other way to get it and no 
substitute offers. In an age of speciali- 
zation is there reason why the library 
should run counter-clockwise? What is 
that reason? 

Probably your answer will depend 
upon your conception of the exact nature 
of the primary function of the library. 


*An address at the Wisconsin Library School, January 5, 1926. 
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Is it to provide recreation for children 
and adults? Is it to assist the schools, 
and the women’s clubs and other cultural 


agencies? Is it to help the men of the 
community in their daily work? Or is it 
a combination of these things? Here is 


interesting testimony from an outsider 
as to the existing situation: t “Rapid as 
has been the development of public li- 
braries in the United States, they are as 
a rule of service to only a part of the 
community. They are useful to the 
women and children, but not so much to 
the men. Women have become our 
“leisure class” in the technical sense of 
the term by the transference of house- 
hold industries to the factory, and it is 
very gratifying to see how generally they 
are spending the time thus gained in in- 
tellectual effort. Children are trained in 
the public schools to use the library, and 
they read its books with the greatest 
avidity and considerable discrimination. 
But the number of men who take books 
out of the town library or go to it for 
reference is very small. There are two 
reasons for this: first, the men have come 
to think that there is nothing in the li- 
brary for them, and, second, they are 
usually right in thinking so. It is 
natural that the librarian should be most 
influenced by those who make most de- 
mands upon him and should fail to real- 
ize the extent and importance of the 
field he does not cover. His failure to 
satisfy a dozen calls for Howell’s latest 
novel from as many active and influential 
women is likely to impress him more 
than the unusual request of a carpenter 
for a book on stair building. He would 
be ashamed not to know the name of 
Howell’s latest, but he did not know there 
were books on stair building. . . . At 
present the town library is to be classed 
rather with municipal amusements, like 
the band playing in the park on summer 
evenings and the fireworks on the Fourth, 
than with public utilities. It is chiefly 
used to supply a kind of wholesome, ele- 
vating intellectual recreation and diver- 
tisement, a perfectly legitimate function, 
but it could also be made 2 public servant 
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for all the people in their daily work.” 
The man who wrote that is supposed to 
know what he is talking about; he is 
Edwin E. Slosson, editor, chemist and 
popularizer of science. To be sure he 
wrote it twenty years ago. Do not the 
sons of the men who avoided the town 
libraries then avoid them today? I think 
they do. I can refer you to better au- 
thority, which thinks the same. One pro- 
gressive public library has recently con- 
ducted an investigation to try to discover 
the reason, the fact being admitted. I 
recommend you to read the President’s 
address before the A. L. A. Conference at 
Saratoga Springs, a year and a half ago, 
entitled: “Sticking to Our Last.” It is 
by Judson T. Jennings of Seattle; it is 
based on long experience in public li- 
brary work, and it is thought out. 

When you have taken testimony of 
both sides, do some thinking of your 
own. Don’t take anybody’s opinion as 
settling the matter; think it out for your- 
self. If you do, I venture the prediction 
that regardless of the conclusion you 
reach, you will be the better prepared 
for your life’s work for two reasons. 
First, because by your consideration of 
the fundamentals of your chosen profes- 
sion you will have sunk to bed rock a 
pier which will help to support the 
structure of your professional career. 
Second, because you will have given your 
brain exercise of a kind it doesn’t get 
often unless you are of the intellectual 
aristocracy. Are you accustomed to ap- 
ply the word “think” to the ordinary 
mental processes of most of us? Read 
Albert E. Wiggam’s The new decalogue 
of science; read James Harvey Robin- 
son’s Mind in the making; and see if you 
do not wish to revise your terminology. 
Melvil Dewey used to say that one can 
polish an agate, but cannot polish a 
pumpkin. Are you vegetable, or min- 
eral? If the former, you will never be 
lonely. If the latter, demonstrate the 
fact and dictate your own terms, for the 
library profession, like every other field 
of human endeavor, is badly in need of 
agates. The tests are the quality of 


“Libraries for men.’ 
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your mental equipment, which is outside 
your control, and your ability to use what 
you have, which is within it. The un- 
pardonable sin is, not to use what you 
have; to substitute the catchword, the 
neat phrase, the opinion of somebody 
else, your own emotional reactions, for 
the product of the exercise of your brain. 
And most of us commit it; commit it 
habitually. If you don’t believe it, check 
up on the people with whom you are 
thrown into contact, and on yourself, for 
just one day, and see what you find. 

Let us pass to something else. Pre- 
sumably your purpose in entering library 
work is to earn your living, that being 
an unfortunate necessity that faces most 
of us. But it is poor business making a 
living at something you do not enjoy do- 
ing and do not do well. What attitude 
are you going to take toward your work? 

Not so many years ago papers pre- 
sented at library meetings and those pub- 
lished in the professional journals, yea, 
even addresses before library schools, 
were full of such words and phrases 
as “inspiration,” “missionary _ spirit,” 
“spreading culture,” “elevating the 
masses”, ete.—the sort of thing that in- 
dicates over-eagerness, strain, undue 
exaltation. Happily, that sort of thing is 
dying out. Enthusiasm for one’s work 
is a tremendous asset; hysteria is not. 
It is well to define and keep clearly in 
view the point at which the one shades 
into the other. Do you remember Kip- 
ling’s lines: 

“Stand to your work and be wise- 
certain of sword and pen 

Who are neither children nor Gods, 
but men in a world of men!” 


Not a bad motto for the beginning li- 
brarian to keep before him—or her. 

At all times, be humble before your 
job. Leave pride of place to traffic 
policemen, head waiters and other auto- 
crats, and in your dealings with any 
member of your public hold fast to one 
fact; namely, that however he may tickle 
your risibilities or grate upon your finer 
feelings, since he is paying your salary 
he is entitled to your respect. Not only 
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in word and deed, but in attitude. I sup- 
pose that more libraries have been 
damned in their communities through 
failure to appreciate the importance of 
attitude than from all other causes to- 
gether. Of course it is funny when some- 
one mispronounces a word you happen to 
know or attributes a book with which you 
are familiar to the wrong author, but he 
may get to Heaven in spite of it. I have 
less faith in the future prospects of the 
library assistant who makes obvious cor- 
rection of the error when replying to 
him. 

A reader entering a library for the 
first time is apt to be not quite at his 
ease; perhaps a little apologetic. He is 
exploring new territory, he is unfamiliar 
with the procedure, and he doesn’t know 
quite what he has a right to expect from 
the library—although he is paying for it. 
If he feels apologetic the second time he 
comes, or if there is no second time, be- 
cause he has encountered indifference, 
aloofness, boredom or superciliousness on 
his first visit, then some library assistant 
has shown that she has mistaken her vo- 
cation, and the sooner she changes it 
the better for all concerned. She may 
have qualities or qualifications which will 
insure her success in other fields, but 
not in library work. It is not necessary, 
nor is it desirable, to jump down a read- 
er’s throat or to greet him like a rich 
uncle; but if the manner of his reception 
is not such as to put him at his ease, to 
make him feel that to visit the library is 
not only quite right and proper but prob- 
ably the very best thing for him to do, 
and that the staff is there to serve him 
and to do it with a smile, then a square 
assistant is trying to fill a round hole. 
This matter of attitude cannot be stressed 
too strongly. I have been in library 
work for more years than most of you 
have been on earth, and experience has 
convinced me that attitude is the keynote 
to success in Jibrary work, particularly 
public library work. This sounds like a 
sentiment from the weekly luncheon of 
the Business Men’s Association, but it is 
well to accept the truth when and as you 
find it. 
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I wonder sometimes whether the pub- 
lic—which is after all, as Dr. Bostwick 
says, just you and me and the other fel- 
low, and not something aside and apart 
and on a slightly lower plane—whether 
the public, I say, is not more charitable 
to us than we are to it. I wish we might 
have the public’s view of us expressed in 
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@ manner comparable to some of our 
professional literature and to the jokes 
and stories of humorous incidents in our 
contacts with readers which are current 
among us. It is just possible that it 
might tend to make us feel rather hum- 
ble. And from Humility may spring— 
Wisdom. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Follow the Arrow 
(Paul Paine’s Map of Adventure) * 


Such a gay map as this should stim- 
ulate adventure throughout a whole sea- 
son. But, even when exploring new ter- 
ritory, one welcomes a compass or trail 
marks. 

Therefore, a number of routes on the 
Map of Adventure have been mapped 
out—each one with its own peculiar 
charm. Some lie wholly in the cities 
where certain boys and girls live. Some 
take the adventurer over snow and ice. 
Some take him where he can see wild an- 
imals. One visits only the haunts of 
famous people. Another takes the trav- 
eler only on the sea. And one subjects 
the brave adventurer to one shipwreck 
after another—not all of them such un- 
happy experiences. 

The Travel Agent for these personally 
conducted boys’ and girls’ tours of ad- 
venture offers the following routes 
recommended for the present season. 
Bookings may be made at any time with 
the librarian who will make all arrange- 
ments for the journey, furnish informa- 
tion as to point of departure and supply 
all necessary information as to itinerary. 
Each route is followed by means of ar- 
rows which direct the reader from one 
stopping point to the next. The arrows 
serve not only as guides, but as a ticket, 
insuring the holders progress from one 
point to the next. Each arrow bears the 
name of destination (a point on the map 
with the corresponding book title) and a 
careful reading of the text (that is, the 





*See article on page 56. 


book to which the arrow refers the trav- 
eler) will furnish guide book information 
and entertainment during the stay. Only 
one arrow is issued at a time. 

The ambitious adventurer should con- 
sult the librarian before deciding on the 
tour because some routes are more diffi- 
cult than others and the Adventure 
Agency does not wish any boy or girl to 
undertake a route which he or she would 
find it impossible to complete. 

The Agency’s best wishes go with each 
traveler as he procedes along his chosen 
journey. 

In the routes indicated below, arrows 
(each numbered and bearing a title), will 
be issued to the traveler. 


Tracking animals 

Ungava Bob 

Stickeen 

Call of the wild 

Kindred of the Wild 

Trail of the Sandhill Stag 
Jungie books in which Moweli lives 
World of the Great Forest 
In African Forest and Jungle 
Galapagos 

10. Moby Dick 


Traveling Through Snow, Ice and Arctic 
Wilderness 
1. Land of the Long Night 
(Scandinavia) 

Wilderness Castaways 

Farthest North 

Frozen North 

Adrift in an Arctic Ice Pack 

Tenderfoot with Peary 

True Tales of Arctic Heroism in the 
New World 

Adrift on an Ice Pan 

Hunters of the Great North 
(Arctic) 

10. Ungava Bob 


TMP Se oh 
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11. Bobby of the Labrador 
12. Gaunt Gray Wolf 
13. Silent Places 


On the Sea—Suggested for Young Folks 
Old Enough to be Sailors 
1. Captains Courageous (of The We're 
Here) 
2. Treasure Island 
3. Mutineers 
(Atlantic and Pacific) 
4. In the Wake of the Buccaneers 
5. Magellan 
6. Cruise of the Snark 
7. In the Sargasso Sea 
8. Cruise of the Cachalot 
9. Moby Dick 
10. Ancient Mariner 
11. Sea-Wolves of Seven Shores 
12. Two Years Before the Mast 
13. Westward Ho 


Shipwrecks—Suitable Experiences te be 
Undertaken by the Whole Family 
1. Swiss Family Robinson 
2. Robinson Crusoe 
(Print of a Man’s Naked Foot) 
New Robinson Crusoe 
Captain Chap 
Masterman Ready 
Wrecking Master 
(Key West) 
7. Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine 
(Not a tragic wreck) 
8. Mysterious Island 
(Even more surprising than a ship- 
wreck ) 


Visits With Boys and Girls Across the 
Ocean 

Pinocchio 

Heidi 

Hans Brinker 

Pied Piper 

Wonderful Adventures of Nils 

Otto of the Silver Land 

Katrinka 

Dove in an Eagle’s Nest 

Feats on the Fjord 


CONANT ROH 


Stories They Told in Different Countries 

(These furnish pleasant reminders of 
the trip—in the family circle—after re- 
turning home) 


1. Just so Stories 
(Of the Elephant’s Child, etc.) 
2. Rip Van Winkle 
8. Arabian Nights 
4. Hiawatha 
5. Bible Stories 
6. Uncle Remus 
7. Peter Pan ir. Kensington Gardens 
8. Anderson’s Fairy Tales 
9. Pied Piper 
10. Alhambra 
11. King Arthur’s Round Table 
12. Tales of Silver Lands 
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13. Helen of Troy, Ulysses and Jason 
14. Lance of Kanana 
15. Paul Bunyan 


South of US— 
(For Seasoned Explorers) 
1. Aztec Treasure House 
2. Pizarro; His Adventures and Con- 
quests 
Adventures of Captain Horn 
Tail of the Hemisphere 
Lost World 
Far Away and Long Ago 
Galapagos 


Nome 


Follow Real People Around the Globe 
1. Captain Cook—Story of Captain Cook 
or—Book of Discovery 
2. Nansen—Fridtjof Nansen 
or—Frozen North 
or—Book of Discovery 
3. Peary—Tenderfoot with Peary 
or—Light Bringers 
or—Frozen North 
or—Book of Discovery 
Napoleon—Boy’s Life of Napoleon 
Captain Scott—Voyages of Captain 
Scott 
Magellan—Magellan by Hildebrand 
Columbus and the Santa Maria— 
True Story of Christopher Colum- 
bus or—Story of Columbus 
Vasco da Gama—Book of Discovery 
9. Marco Polo—Story of Marco Polo 
10. Stanley and _  Livingstone—How I 
Found Livingstone 
11. Florence Nightingale—Florence Night- 
ingale by Richards 
12. Joan of Arce 


ol 


dt 


oo 


Library School Exhibit Attracts 
Attention 


“Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare descry.” 

—Gray. 


To tempt children to explore new lands 
in the book realm was the object of an 
exhibit planned by a group of library 
school students last month. The exhibit 
attracted enough attention to warrant 
spreading the news. Librarians can use 
the idea to increase their circulation, at 
the same time interesting the children in 
books other than fairy tales and school 
stories. 

The display was built around Paul 
Paine’s “Map of adventures,” a large 
map 2’ 6” x 1’ 11”, with the continents 
outlined in green, yellow, and rose. Scat- 
tered over the map are the names of 
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characters and places taken from books 
of voyages, discoveries, and explorations. 
What a myriad of colors! A map high 
on the wall with streamers of rose, yel- 
low, and green yarn extending out to at- 
tractively placed books on a long table. 
The island on which lived the Swiss fam- 
ily Robinsons, and the book itself. 
Heidi’s home and the book in which she 
lives. A book on the world flight was 
placed at the front of the table with 
half a dozen yarn streamers placed at 
intervals across the continent, in the 
very path taken by the airplanes. At the 
back of the table on an elevated rack was 
placed Galapagos: World’s end. The idea 
of connecting a journey around the world 
with the “world’s end” was aptly carried 
out. 

Mr. Paine who so ingeniously made the 
map is librarian at Syracuse, New York. 
It is published by R. R. Bowker and Co., 
62 W. 45th Street, New York City, and 
can be procured for $2.50. 

HELEN HOLT. 


Disfiguring Our Favorites 


An orange coat may be as pretty as a 
red one, shoes of brown and orange as 
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beautiful as those of purple and crim- 
son, but we protest when publishers 
change the classical red and crimson to 
orange and brown in their illustrations 
of Little Black Sambo’s costume,—espe- 
cially when they retain the original col- 
ors in the text of the story. Therefore 
we call the librarians’ attention to the 
reprinting of Little Black Sambo by the 
Whitman Company which has taken the 
liberty of changing the coloring of Little 
Black Sambo’s clothes. 
—N. B. 


Quality Again 


“If you went to a grocer to buy the 
best food for your child and the men 
scoffed at your putting your money into 
a bottle of grade A milk when he could 
give you a barrel of sawdust for the 
same money, would you take the saw- 
dust? Shelves full of cheap trash are 
exactly as good nourishment for chil- 
dren’s minds and souls as sawdust is for 
their bodies.”—Clara W. Hunt in Intro- 
duction to The First Three Hundred 
Books for the Children’s Library. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by AGNES KING 


For the World Traveler 


“Something new under the sun! A 
complete ’round-the-world guide in one 
volume of 400 pages!” To lighten the 
burden of the traveler who plans a trip 
around the world, this guidebook relieves 
him of the necessity, trouble (and ex- 
pense) of carrying around with him sep- 
arate guides for the various countries 
through which he passes. It contains 
adequate instruction as to blocking out 
the tour; a selection of round-the-world 
itineraries; passport details; Trans- 
atlantic and Transpacific sailings; for- 
eign money exchange, and custom house 
procedure. Detailed information is given 
about countries passed through on a 


sunwise trip around the globe, including 
historical sketches, shopping facilities 
and what to buy, best hotels, tourist 
agencies and their addresses, routes, 
climate, clothing, in fact everything to 
make the tourist comfortable. 

After leaving the Mediterranean 
countries, however, very brief informa- 
tion is given about Europe and the 
British Isles. The author has compiled 
this guide out of years of experience in 
planning and conducting tours for the 
Bureau of University Travei. The Amer- 
ican Express Travel Department, and the 
International Mercantile Marine. As is 
often the case with guide books, this is a 
very useful reference tool for the public 
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library. Marble’s Round the World trav- 


el guide; by Dr. F. E. Marble. Harper 
c1925. $5.00 postpaid. 
The Circulating Museum 
Although libraries usually look 


askance at gifts of so-called museum 
material, such donations can often be 
used to great advantage and progressive 
librarians accept such gifts discrimi- 
natingly and with the reservation, as in 
the case of gifts of books, that there 
shall be “no strings attached.” The 
project-problem method of teaching the 
industries, geography, and history calls 
for more than book references only. 
A good picture collection helps material- 
ly. Cartons of post cards, as the Little 
Phostint groups published by the Detroit 
Publishing Company, or the Tissot Bible 
Pictures, are especially useful as they 
can be used for illustrative purposes by 
posting on bulletin boards or by throw- 
ing upon the screen, if the school has an 
efficient projection lantern. Lantern 
slides and stereopticon views are obtain- 
able from many sources and are a very 
popular method of instruction. 

Objects for visual instruction are still 
better. Some welcome additions to the 
circulating museum are, collections of 
costume dolls, illustrating various coun- 
tries and periods of history; Indian cos- 
tumes, baskets, pottery, household arti- 
cles (unless of great prehistoric value) 
textile materials and exhibits; common 
kitchen utensils of former times. The 
latter always prove interesting to chil- 
dren studying history. Illustrative mat- 
ter may be obtained from many sources; 
firms specializing in certain products, as 
the Washburn-Crosby Company’s flour 
exhibit; advertising folders from railroad 
and steamship lines, commercial clubs, 
and chambers of commerce; construction- 
work fashioned by former classes and 
sent to the library to be used with future 
classes; donations from _ individuals. 
Poster collections may be bought at small 
cost from foreign railroads and steam- 
ship lines. For a special events, collec- 
tions may be obtained from societies 
sponsoring the celebration, as the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association’s publicity 
material featuring National Thrift Week. 

Educational exhibits for use in ge- 
ography classes may be obtained free or 
at small cost, if for use with the public, 
from commercial organizations, who are 
willing to stand the greater part of the 
expense attendant upon getting them to- 
gether and before the public because of 
the advertising their products receive. 
Among the most useful are silk displays, 
from the Corticelli Silk Company or T. A. 
Keleher; steps in the manufacture of a 
pencil, from Eberhard Faber; samples of 
wool, yarn and rug material, from Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet Company, and 
many others too numerous to enumerate. 
Watch the advertisements in magazines 
for suggestive material for which to send. 


The much despised (by the average 
librarian) stuffed bird or squirrel that 
stands in the showcase and collects dust 
and takes up room, if checked out to a 
teacher for use in demonstrating a les- 
son in natural history can be used to ex- 
tend the service of the library as well as 
the more conventional bird or animal 
book. 


Such collections are of value pri- 
marily to schools as a sort of composite 
text-book on subjects emphasized in the 
curriculum, but may also be used by 
clubs and other organizations, if oc- 
casion arises. Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls find such material opportune when 
competing for honors. Cincinnati reports 
effective use of lantern slides in their 
work with church schools and the Salva- 
tion Army. 

The question of space and method of 
charging such material looms large in 
some libraries. As far as the latter 
question is concerned, the simple slip 
system of charging is adequate. Circu- 
lation statistics may be kept under the 
heading museum material and mean very 
little extra effort. With plenty of cup- 
board space behind bulletin boards in the 
children’s room, a good deal of this ma- 
terial can be disposed of in small com- 
pass. A bookcase, with glass doors which 
can be locked, will hold the costume dolls 
and the Indian relics. It is very possible 
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that some of the larger educational ex- 
hibits may tax the ingenuity of the li- 
brarian to find space to store them. This 
should be taken into consideration before 
adding such items to the collection. 

An easy way to keep a record of mu- 
seum material proper is to accession 
each article in a lined, board-backed note- 
book. This can be bought at small cost. 
The number can serve as an accession 
number and may be used for charging 
out the exhibit. Subject references in 
the catalog call attention to the material 
and give the accession number. A fixed 
location for the material makes it readily 
found by means of the accession number. 
Of course, such exhibits are checked out 
only to responsible people. 


Reference Service in Various Libraries 


Cincinnati Public Library extended 
an unusual service to its theater-going 
public by preparing a reading list on 
The Rivals and distributing copies at the 
Grand Opera House at the time of the 
performance of that play. “Many stu- 
dents of the drama were given lists and 
suggestions as to suitable plays for read- 
ing and acting. The moving picture, 
The Ten Commandments, created a de- 
mand for books and articles on Bible his- 
tory, Moses, the Jews, Egypt, Palestine, 
and related subjects.” 

Denver Public Library summarizes 
its reference statistics in its annual re- 
port as follows: 

Questions taken in the depart- 


| 1 C1) | ne Serre eee ees wee eee 25,998 
Busiest month for Reference 


00 eae eS ee October 
Busiest month for Magazine and 

Document room _----------- January 
Dullest month for Reference 

oh Ge eS ae a ee June 


Dullest month for’ Magazine and 
Document room _--------- September 
Busiest day ..........-..- December 11 


Grand Rapids Public Library reports 
reference statistics concretely 


Readers in Reference room_-_-_-_-- 30,807 
Readers in Study room_____----- 364 
Reference books brought from 
CULO EE SED ee es eee oe 13,763 
Reference volumes in library___-_- 58,672 


Special reference lists prepared_- 26 
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Switzerland 


A beautifully illustrated booklet on 
Switzerland and a large up-to-date map 
of that country can be obtained free from 
the Swiss Federal Railways, 241 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Useful Recent Free Material 


Child labor 

References on child labor and minors 
in industry, 1916-1924, by L. A. Thomp- 
son. (U. S. Children’s bureau. Bureau 
publication, 147) 


Children 

Posters prepared by school children 
in milk-for-health campaigns, by J s 
Hoover. (U.S. Agriculture dept. Mis- 
cellaneous circular, 21) 


English for foreigners 

Lessons in oral English for begin- 
ners in rural schools, by Ethel Swain. 
(California Immigrant education division. 
Bulletin 5E) State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California. 

Lessons in oral English for classes of 
beginners—women, by Ethel Swain. (Cal- 
ifornia Immigrant education division. 
Bulletin 5D) State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California. 


Flowers 

About wild flowers, by A. C. Hottes. 
(Ohio State university. Extension Bul- 
letin, v. 20, no. 6) Ohio State university 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Folk dancing 

Folk dancing for high school girls, 
by Miriam Taylor. (lowa university. 
Extension Bulletin, 129) University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


Kitchens 

Working heights for kitchen equip- 
ment, by Fra Clark. (Missouri college 
of agriculture circular, 167) University 
of Missouri, College of agriculture, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Millinery 

Home millinery, by M. E. Robinson. 
(Missouri college of agriculture, circular, 
171) University of Missouri, College of 
agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 


Nature Study 

Nature studies (animals), by L. D. 
Wooster. (Kansas state teachers’ col- 
lege of Hays, Bulletin v. 15, no. 4) State 
teachers’ college, Hays, Kansas. 


Pageants 
A pageant of agriculture, by H. H. 
Hudson & M. E, Duthie. (N. Y. state 
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college of agriculture. Extension bulle- 
tin, 123) New York state college of ag- 
riculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Vegetables 

Vegetables as food, by M. C. Doer- 
mann. (New Jersey state college of ag- 
riculture. Extension bulletin, 48) New 
Jersey state college of agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J.) 


Vocational guidance 
List of references on vocational 


guidance. (U. S. Education bureau, li- 
brary leaflet, 32) 
War 


List of references on the outlawry of 
war. U.S. Library of congress. (Mime- 
ographed material) 


For the Art Department 


The Chicago Evening Post issues an 
art supplement, The Magazine of the Art 
World, published every Tuesday, sub- 
scription outside of Chicago, $1.35, per 
year. Centers around but is not limited 
to Chicago interests in the field of art. 
Interesting articles have appeared on 
Stained Glass, the Revival of the Wood- 
cut, Antique Furniture. Fully  illus- 
trated, although the cheap quality of 
paper on which the illustrations are 
printed detracts from their effectiveness. 


Juvenile Courts 


Of special interest to the social 
worker and those dealing with modern 
youth, is the Bulletin recently issued by 
the Children’s Bureau, Juvenile courts at 
work: a study of the organization and 
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methods of ten courts, by K.F. Lenroot 
and E. O. Lundberg. The subject is 
given exhaustive treatment. Pictures, il- 
lustrations, graphic statistics, and out- 
lines make the presentation of the ma- 
terial hold the attention of the reader. 
Address Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 


Song of a Library-Anne 


Oh, sing a song of olefins, 
Of paraffins and fat, 

Of napthalene and anthracene,— 
And other things like that. 


For when they talk of chemistry, 
Of thorium and tin,— 

And I must classify them all, 
Oh, what a stew I’m in! 


Then other things that one must know 
Are incandescent lights, 

And cats and swans and Spanish dons, 
And cures for “skeeter”’ bites. 


They come an ask with trusting look 
For books that Pa will read,— 
On travel, sports or radio, 
And catalogs for seed. 


And “What’s the size of Kokomo?” 
Or “How can I make cheese?” 

“T want a story for my son.” 
And “When does one plant trees?” 


“Who’s chairman of the Monday Club?” 
“I want a book on mice.”— 

Or etiquette, disease of cows, 
On cocoanuts and spice. 


So are the questions pouring in, 
A never ceasing tide, 
It’s always up to Library-Anne 
The public mind to guide. 
—Mona HArRop. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BOARD 

















Certificates granted 7 
Calendar Year Licenses Permits Receipts | Disburse- 
Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade granted granted ments 
one two three four 
Be ctdmaniscemerints 8 2 2 i arene eee $82. 4.59 
PR etckacctiseindene 38 28 42 23 17 1 210. 81.22 
WR co ccscctnccasccanen 18 21 48 21 15 1 57. 83.77 
WE ccaicomcienamie 59 51 92 45 32 2 299. 69.58 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, preceptor 


Class work was resumed on January 5, 
after the holiday recess, and there were 
three weeks of study before the semester 
examinations, which were scheduled from 
January 26 to February 1; these covered 
cataloging, classification, reference, book 
selection, library administration (lend- 
ing department), library economy, and 
library work as a profession. The final 
examination in trade bibliography and 
book-ordering was given before the holi- 
days. 

The first day brought Mr. Harold L. 


Leupp, librarian of the University of 
California, who spoke to the class on 


“The librarian takes stock of himself”, 
published elsewhere in this Bulletin. Mr. 
Leupp’s message was greatly appre- 
ciated, as was also the opportunity to 
meet him personally at the annual New 
Year’s tea in the afternoon. 

The regular program was enriched by 
six speakers, three each from the Capitol 
and the University, two of the latter lec- 
tures being part of the course in admin- 
istration. Professor Bleyer spoke on 
“Newspaper Publicity”, the class going 
to the School of Journalism for the lec- 
ture, and Professor Aurner of the School 
of Commerce, on, “Retailing Library 
Service”. The first semester’s work in 
administration considers the circulation 
department, and includes several lessons 
in publicity, the former taught by Miss 
Fair, the latter by Miss King. The 
course is so planned that the contribution 
of these outside lecturers is equally val- 
uable in the development of both topics. 
Professor Beatty. was the third speaker 
from the University faculty, his topic 
“Continental Fiction”, being part of the 
study of fiction in book selection. 

From the Capitol came Mr. Witte, 
chief of the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, who described the work of that li- 
brary, the class visiting it later in 
groups, to study its organization. Miss 
Harriet C. Long gave the lecture on the 
organization and extension service of the 


Traveling Library Department in the 
quarters of the department itself, the 
class remaining to inspect the plant, and 
observe its methods of work. Mr. 
George P. Hambrecht, director, State 
Board of Vocational Education, whose 
avocation is the study of the life and 
bibliography of Abraham Lincoln, ad- 
dressed the class on “The Education of 
Lincoln” just before the examinations; 
his enthusiasm for his subject and his 
wide knowledge of it put his hearers on 
their mettle. Mr. Hambrecht is an ex- 
tensive collector of Lincolniana and 
brought some of his treasures by way of 
illustration. 

Miss Mary A. Smith, librarian of the 
Madison Free Library presented her 
method of giving instruction in the use 
of the library to the eighth grade. Miss 
Smith has this work so well organized in 
the many eighth grade rooms of Madi- 
son that she speaks with authority and 
always to the genuine interest of the 
students. The practice in the Toronto 
method of mending was again given un- 
der the direction of Miss Lillie C. Lillie- 
quist, librarian of the Public Library, 
Eveleth, Minn., formerly field librarian 
for Gaylord Brothers. 

Field work began this year on Wednes- 
day, February 3 with travel day on 
Tuesday. There was the usual excite- 
ment when the assignments were an- 
nounced early in January, as follows: 


Ashland—Miss Jennings: Miss True. 


Appleton. Lawrence College Library— 
Miss Elefson: Miss Bailey. 
Black River Falls—Miss Reiff: Miss 


Procter. 
Boscobel—Miss Logan: Miss Engstrom. 
Burlington—Miss Ehresman. 
Eau Claire—Miss Carncross, Miss Haman: 
Miss Reiff, Miss Trettien. 
Fond du Lac—Miss Eggert. 
Janesville—Miss True: Miss Logan. 
Kenosha—Miss Bean: Mrs. Bordwell. 
Ladysmith—Miss Ross: Miss Carncross. 
Marinette—Miss Procter; Miss Harrop. 
Medford—Miss Bean. 
Milwaukee—First Wisconsin Nat'l. Bank 
Library—Miss Beals. 
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Milwaukee—Marquette University Library 
—Miss Olson, Miss Thomas: Miss Divel- 
bess, Miss Gaston, 

Milwaukee Public Library—Miss Bowman, 
Miss Engstrom: Miss Freeman, Miss 
Gittings. 

Neillsville—Miss Hayward: Miss Mayer. 

New London—Miss Holt. 

Oshkosh—Miss Rich: Miss Battin. 

Park Falls—Miss Eggert: Miss Ross. 

Plymouth—Miss Freeman: Miss Rich. 

Racine—Miss White: Miss Olson, Miss 
Holt. 

Rice Lake—Miss Gittings: Miss Beals. 

Shawano—Mrs. Bordwell. 

Sparta—Miss Trettien: Miss Bowman. 

Superior—Miss Brill: Miss Thomas. 

Thorp—Miss Nienstedt. 

Two Rivers—Miss Gaston. 

Wisconsin Rapids—Miss Divelbess: 
Hayward. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission—Ex- 
tension Circult—Miss Elefson, Miss Mc- 
Connell, Miss Rogers. 


Miss 
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Library Commission— 
Library—Miss 
Miss Brill, Miss 


Wisconsin Free 
Legislative Reference 
Bailey, Miss Rogers: 
Jennings. 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission— 


Traveling Library Department—Miss 
McConnell, Miss Battin, Miss Mayer, 
Miss Harrop: Miss White, Miss Haman, 
Miss Nienstedt, Miss Ehresman. 


The field work is most carefully 
planned to afford each student the ex- 
perience needed to supplement both pre- 
paratory work and formal study in the 
Library School. Public libraries in 
twenty-five cities, two college libraries, 
one bank library, and three state depart- 
ments are cooperating with the School 
this year. February and March cover ap- 
proximately the time allotted to field 
practice, the exact dates being February 
3 to March 31. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Ashland. The store room on the first 
floor of the library building was again 
rented for business purposes instead of 
moving the library downstairs into the 
more advantageous location. This de- 
cision was made by the library board at 
the January meeting. 

The Monday club featured annual li- 
brary day in December when Miss Cecile 
Fennelly, librarian of the Vaughn Li- 
brary, had charge of the program. 

Burlington. The shelving is in place 
in the new library room, and additional 
furniture has been ordered by the library 
board to supplement the present fur- 
nishings of the old room. The book col- 
lection will be moved from the old quar- 
ters to the new about the first of March. 
A specially selected group of books has 
been ordered from the McCumber Fund 
which was left to the library. These 
books are such as would not have been 
possible to buy without this special en- 
dowment. A special mark of the donor 
will be given to the books. 

A collection of books in German has 
been received for circulation from the 


Traveling Library Department. Miss 
Irene Ehresman of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary school assisted in the library dur- 
ing the month of February in making 
preparations for moving. 


Chippewa Falls. The lists on “Read- 
ing with a Purpose” are being used by 
the library for those persons who wish to 
be better read. 


Fennimore. The library publishes no- 
tices of important articles in current 
magazines in addition to notes on in- 
teresting books. 


Fond du Lac. The 50th annual report 
of the Fond du Lac Public Library was 
submitted to the board at its January 
meeting. A review of the history of the 
library in the past half century will ap- 
pear in the nezt number of the Bulletin. 
C. F. Karstens was re-elected president 
of the board. Miss Marjory Fullwood, 
senior high school librarian, has resigned 
her position to accept a position in the 
University of Kansas library. 

Heavy use of the library during De- 
cember is reported. Students home for 
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vacation, as well as the usual borrowers, 
made good use of the holidays. Sugges- 
tions for Christmas gifts, particularly 
among the attractive volumes of bi- 
ography were made by Miss Janes. 

Miss Irene Eggert of the Wisconsin 
Library School will spend the month of 
March in the Fond du Lac Library work- 
ing on special work. 


Ft. Atkinson. Cowboys, North and 
South and the Complete Poems of Emily 
Dickinson are books which have been at- 
tracting special attention. 


Green Bay. The Christmas season 
was increasingly busy at the local li- 
brary. Not only did children make use 
of their free time, but the adult depart- 
ment was equally popular. 

Two possible sites for the proposed 
West Side library were reported at the 
December meeting of the West Side Civic 
Association. The sites are those of the 
W. J. Fisk home at Shawano and Oak- 
land avenues, and the Austin-Larsen 
home at Dousman street and Ashland 
avenue. Sketches for a modern library 
housing 12,000 volumes arranged with a 
central delivery desk was submitted. 

An entire special number of the 
West Sider, the Journal of the West Side 
Civic Association, was devoted to a study 
of the library service on the west side. 
It was shown that 77 per cent of the li- 
brary patrons have to walk two miles to 
get a book, that high school students 
from the west side find it necessary to go 
to the main library for service, that the 
former West Side Branch circulated 
14,529 books in 1924, and that the budget 
which should make possible adequate 
service on the west side is far below 
budgets of other cities of the same size. 
A plan for an adequate library in this 
part of the city was outlined, and con- 
clusive evidence given for development 
of this service. 


Hayward. The annual library dance 
was held at the high school auditorium 
on Friday evening, December 11, This 
dance was the social event of the season. 


Janesville. The exhibit of rare fans 
assembled in the library by Mrs. H. B. 
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Cates was an interesting one historically 
and attracted wide attention. One hun- 
dred and sixteen boys and girls attended 
Miss Moeser’s Christmas story hour. 


Kaukauna. The winter circulation was 
exceeding that of the summer by about 
100 per cent. Christmas vacation caused 
no slump in the library service. Increas- 
ing use is being made of the library by 
rural residents. 


La Crosse. A doll’s story hour was 
held on the Saturday between Christmas 
and New Years when children accom- 
panied by their dolls or teddy bears were 
admitted. The stories told were of the 
Queen’s doll-house, and Cosette’s doll. 

A new children’s desk has been in- 
stalled which is considered almost ideal. 


Ladysmith. The library was closed be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s to 
make possible some necessary repair 
work on the interior. No fines were 
charged on the books held out over this 
time. 

Activities of the Rusk county library 
served through the Ladysmith library are 
noted elsewhere in this department. 


Manitowoc. An intensive effort was 
made at the first of the year to clear up 
the outstanding fines, and a New Year’s 
resolution of “no fines” was advocated by 
the library. 

On January 19 the Public Library 
opened a branch station at the Manito- 
woe County Rural Normal School. The 
County Normal furnished space in one of 
the first floor rooms for the use of the 
library. A selection of books for adults 
and children was sent from the main li- 
brary; and books are circulated to peo- 
ple in the vicinity of the Normal School 
on Tuesday afternoon of each week from 
1 to 6 p. m. 

The west entrance, at the front of the 
building, is used by the public. This en- 
trance leads directly to the room used for 
the library. 

Marinette. The library offered to help 
patrons keep a New Year’s resolution of 
“one good book a week.” The list noted 
weekly in the Marinette Star serves this 
purpose. 
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No cessation of service during the 
Christmas holidays was noted. 


Mauston. The Twentieth Century 
Club devoted the December meeting to 
the subject of the support of the public 
library with the result that the club ap- 
peared in a body at the next council 
meeting and asked for an increase in the 
library appropriation. In response to 
this request, the council increased the ap- 
propriation from $100 to $150. Action 
was immediately taken to rent a large 
room, 21 by 31, over the new Juneau 
county bank. The room is heated and 
lighted, an ideal room with north and 
west exposure, and one long wall for 
shelving. The librarian’s desk stands 
near the door and adjacent to the front 
main shelving. The floor was covered 
with battleship linoleum, and new shelv- 
ing built according to proper specifica- 
tions was installed. 

A silver tea was held for the benefit of 
the library during December, which net- 
ted $35. At the tea, a sketch of the li- 
brary in history form was given by Mrs. 
Hosig. In December an order of fiction 
with a few children’s books was placed. 
It is hoped that more children’s books 
may soon be purchased. 


Menasha. At the beginning of 1925, 
the library set 65,000 volumes as its goal 
in circulation. The year’s record lacked 
only 164 of reaching this goal. 

The annual banquet of the Arm and 
Anvil Club was held at the public li- 
brary with the librarian and assistants 
as hostesses. 

Miss Harriet Northrup has been ill 
during the month of December. 

Menominee Falls. M. S. Dudgeon, li- 
brarian of the Milwaukee public library 
made the address at the December meet- 
ing of the Women’s Club. 

Milwaukee. The circulation for 1925 
shows an increase of 94 per cent over 
that of 1920. The number of volumes 
circulated was 3,515,748. Service is dis- 
tributed over all parts of the city both 
in schools and in general stations. Dur- 
ing the past year, 49 different organiza- 
tions pursuing adult education were sup- 
plied with books by the library. Book 
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taiks have been broadcasted on Friday 
evenings. 

Where and how to carry forth rapidly 
increasing book collection and service is 
a serious problem which confronts the 
city. The present building opened in 
1898 is by no means adequate for the 
huge service of the present time. Estab- 
lishment of a new branch in the neigh- 
borhood of Locust and Bramen streets is 
being considered by the council at the 
request of 300 residents of the district. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Wanda 
Secord of the library’s school depart- 
ment, the children who are shut-ins are 
receiving direct service from the library. 
These patrons’ wants are satisfied as 
fully as possible and the limit of time is 
removed from books circulated to them. 

Books as Christmas presents were ad- 
vocated by Miss Letha M. Davidson, di- 
rector of the school’s department. “No 
toy or game or doll can bring the child as 
much pleasure as a good book,” said Miss 
Davidson. 

The function of the library board as an 
independent taxing unit has been 
changed by the city council. Hereafter 
this board with four others will procure 
their money from the general city fund 
through the Board of Estimates. Pay 
increases totaling $19,000 and averaging 
from $5 to $25 a month were provided 
for approximately 190 library employees 
at the January meeting of the library 
board. 

Branch assistants celebrated their an- 
nual Christmas dinner at the Shore Crest 
hotel at which Mr. and Mrs. M. S. 
Dudgeon and Mr. and Mrs. Sam McKil- 
lop were guests of honor. The East Side 
Library Branch held a Christmas party 
for children from the schools of the dis- 
trict. 


New London. The board’s request for 
budget was $4,550, and was granted by 
the council. This will make possible in- 
creased purchase of books and some 
necessary shelving. 

The revision of the catalogue which 
was commenced last year is being con- 
tinued. Miss Helen Holt of the Wiscon- 
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sin Library School served in the library 


during the month of February. 
The total circulation for 1925 
31,078, a gain of 3,448 over 1924. 
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Special emphasis has been recently 
given to books dealing with professions 
and trades, and especially technical mag- 
azines. Much of this 
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Oshkosh. The twelfth city library 
station has been established in the 
Zemke Grocery, corner of Elmwood av- 
enue and Congress street. Good reading 
for the holidays was displayed in the ex- 
hibit in the main lobby during December. 


needed and can only be furnished by es- 
pecially selected material. At a large 
community dinner on January 5, the citi- 
zens considered the reports on the Better 
Cities Contest. Judge Marvin B. Rosen- 
berry was the principal speaker at the 
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dinner. Following this meeting, Mr. 
Aubrey Williams, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Conference of Social Work met 
with the library board to discuss in de- 
tail the library’s report in the contest. 

Following the interest in Christmas 
stories during the December story hours, 
animal stories were featured during Jan- 
uary. Following this, a series of story 
hours included stories retold by request. 


Pardeeville. The total number of vol- 
umes loaned during December reached 
the 1,000 mark. Through the generosity 
of Mrs. Angie Williams Cox, the sponsor 
of the library, the collection has been in- 
creased to over 1,700 volumes. During 
March, a student from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School will spend some time at the 
library aiding the librarian in making 
proper records of the books. 

Six hundred letters have been sent out 
by the library to persons in the vicinity 
extending to them the privileges of li- 
brary service. To introduce this service, 
open house is held every Saturday even- 
ing from 7 to 10 o’clock, at which time 
the members of the board assist the li- 
brarian in explaining the features of the 
library. The library is open every day 
and evening and offers a great variety 
of titles to please all patrons. 


Racine. The estimated circulation for 
the city and county in 1925 was 425,000. 
Of this approximately 382,000 was from 
the city and 43,000 from the county. In 
the weekly book notes “The Librarian 
Looks at Fiction” discussing some prom- 
inent titles. Patrons have been served 
with reading lists, principally the lists 
for reading with a purpose. 

“When are books an ideal Christmas 
Gift?” was the subject of an interesting 
talk given by Miss Mary Katherine 
Reely of the Wisconsin Library School 
at the December meeting of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. 
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Reedsburg. The St. Peter’s Lutheran 
church has presented a number of books 
and magazines to the library. 

Ripon. Mrs. Fred Chittenden enter- 
tained the library board at dinner Mon- 
day evening, December 28. The busi- 
ness meeting was held after the dinner. 

Rusk County. During nine months of 
1925, 216 packages of books were mailed 
out by the library in answer to special 
requests from patrons. In putting up 
parcel post packages, the library is using 
stout gummed paper for sealing the 
packages, which facilitates the service. 

Talks on the use of the library by 
rural teachers were given by the li- 
brarian at 10 rural institutes during 
September, October, and November. 
Talks on books in the library were given 
before Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 
and talks on health books in connection 
with the Child Welfare speech. A map 
of the county service is furnished by 
Miss Helen Aten, city and county li- 
brarian, and appears elswhere in this 
bulletin. 

Stevens Point. Reading with a pur- 
pose lists are offered to the local 
patrons and a special effort is being 
made to supply an adequate number of 
copies of the books mentioned. 

Watertown. An account of the li- 
brary’s management and work was given 
at a luncheon of the Watertown Rotary 
Club by Miss Edna D. Orr, librarian. 
During 1925, 63,162 volumes were circu- 
lated from a collection numbering 13,838. 
In addition to the general book struc- 
ture, approximately 100 periodicals are 
subscribed for. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The branch library 
has moved into its new quarters in the 
River Block. The service already estab- 
lished by the Branch will be better ac- 
commodated in the adequate new quar- 
ters. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited byMary Katherine Reely 


Library Science 


Hunt, Clara W. The first three hundred 
books for the children’s library. 
1925. Albany, University of the 
State of New York. Bulletin 380. 
10c. 028.5 

“Intended as the foundation collection for 
the children’s shelves of the library. Books 

- «+» Which no child of today should be 

without.” A most significant list for li- 

brarians, parents, or anyone interested in 

books of quality for the child. Grouped for 
children under and over ten, and then by 


subject. No annotations. 

Hutchins, Margaret, and others. Guide 
to the use of libraries. 3d ed. 1925. 
251p. Wilson, $1.25. 020 


Although intended for college students, 
this manual offers a ready tool for appren- 
tice or director of training classes. The 
sections on magazines and indexes, &ncyclo- 
pedias, Dictionaries, Geography, History and 
Sociology are all revised. The sections on 
Religion, Literature, Fine Arts, Science and 
Agriculture are fuller, and additional ap- 
pendices give a “Selected list of fifty ref- 
erence books” and books for reference use 
in student activities. 

See Booklist 22:175 Jan. '26. 


Power, Effie L. Lists of stories and pro- 


grams for story hours. rev. ed. 
1925. 78p. Wilson. 372.2 


The first half (stories for younger chil- 
dren) has been entirely rewritten, omitting 
many titles, adding suggestions for reading 
aloud and omitting the lists of sources for 
other versions. In this respect does not re- 
place the edition of 1921 in usefulness. The 
briefer lists represent a higher literary 
standard. A list of “Books about Children’s 
Reading” originally prepared for the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, 1926 edition, has been in- 
cluded. The omission of an index is to be 
regretted. 


Terman, L. M. and Lima, Margaret. 
Children’s reading. 1926. 3683p. 
Appleton $2. 028.5 


The results of an experimental study in- 
volving 2000 children to determine “quanti- 
tative and qualitative aspects of children’s 
reading.” On the basis of the findings an 
extensive list of books suitable for children 
was drawn up. These lists are included here 


with chapter analyses of the reading habit, 
development of reading interests and desir- 
able and undesirable qualities in children’s 
books. Valuable not only as an annotated 
list of great variety but because, like the 
Winnetka list, it is based on scientific study. 


Washburne C., and Vogel, M. Winnetka 
graded list. 1925. 1838p. A. L. A. 
$1.75. 028.5 


Unique in that it represents children’s 
choices with annotations written by chil- 
dren. Interesting as a list and for its ex- 
tensive introduction in which the methods of 
obtaining the data, the principles involved 
and the findings are discussed. Worth study 
by all who are engaged in children’s work. 


Wilson, Halsey W. The bookman’s read- 
ing and tools. 1925. 538p. Wilson, 
50c. 028 

Intended for the bookseller but useful also 
to the librarian. Admirable in the succinct 
manner in which information about the 
various tools is presented. The information 
on foreign trade catalogs is a useful feature. 

Helpful bibliographies, 


Social Problems 


Baker, Newton D. Progress and the 
constitution. 1925. 94p.  Scrib- 
ner, $1.25. 342.73 

Takes the point of view that the Consti- 
tution is a living, growing thing, and that 
through amendment and interpretation it can 
and must be adapted to changing conditions, 
as it has been in the past. Worthy of at- 
tention from students. 


International year book of child care and 
protection. 1925. 565p. Longmans, 
$2.50. 362 

Valuable compendium of information, altho 
not always complete and sometimes, in its 
presentation of American material, not up- 
to-date. 

See Booklist 22:144 Jan. '26. 

Kamm, Minnie Watson. The pre-school 
age. 1925. 26ip._ illus. Little, 
$1.50. 372 

A mother’s guide to a child’s develop- 
ment through intelligently supervised occu- 
pational play, as actually carried out by the 
author with her own children. Based on the 
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Froebel gifts. Readable, sensible, and should 
be fairly easy for any interested mother to 
follow. Bibliographies, 


Mayer, H. C. The church’s program for 
young people. 1925. 3887p. Century, 
$2. 377 
Develops an _ educational program for 
church work with young people. Will be 
useful in the hands of a trained worker with 
young people. Not the best book to meet 
small town conditions. 
See Booklist 22.145 Jan. ’26. 


Nearing, Scott. Educational frontiers. 
1925. 359p. Seltzer, $1.50. 371 


The author pays a tribute to one of his 
teachers, Simon N. Patten, who stands to 
him as the ideal of what a teacher should 
be. He follows this with a discussion of a 
teacher’s position and the part he should 
play in social change. Challenging to all 
thinking teachers. Will be called ‘‘radical’”’ 
by many. Point of view similar to The 
goose step. 


Standard eti- 
Harper, $4. 


Qar 


ovo 


Richardson, Anna Steese. 
quette. 1925. 557p. 


Entertainingly written with a spice of hu- 
mor. The question and answer form make 
it readily usable. Illustrations show right 
and wrong ways of doing things. Not es- 
sential if the library is well provided with 
books of the kind. 
Winter, Alice Ames. The business of 

being a club woman. 1925. 286p. 
Century, $1.25. 396 

“Should be a boon to club women every- 
where”. (Booklist) 

See Pooklist 22:55 Nov. ’25. 


Science and Useful Arts 


The tree folk. 
Washburn and 


582 


Bailey, Henry Turner. 
1925. 3lp. __ illus. 
Thomas, $2. 

With text and drawing calls attention to 
the characteristics of trees. Based on an il- 
lustrated lecture and was doubtless more ef- 
fective when the audience could watch the 
artist’s pencil at work, but even in this 
form makes a unique and delightful book 
for tree lovers. 


Boomer, Lucius M. Hotel management. 
1925. 495p. Harper, $6. 647 
Seems to cover the subject very fully. 
The reproduction of various forms is an im- 
portant feature. Bibliography (6p). Index. 
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Ferris, E. E. and Collins, G. R. Sales- 
manship. 1924. 414p. Ronald 
press, $3. 658 


A good text book for the salesmen who 
want to improve their methods and increase 
their efficiency. Libraries will find it use- 
ful in meeting any such demand. 


Johnsen, Julia E. Birth control. 1925. 
369p. Wilson, $2.40. 613.9 or 312 


Follows the plan of the Handbook series, 
presenting reprints under the usual head- 
ings, general, affirmative, and negative, “the 
division being relative, rather than abso- 
lute.” With its bibliography will help fill 
a need for serious presentations of the sub- 
ject. 

Stratton, Florence, comp. Favorite reci- 
pes of famous women. 1925. 9p. 
Harpers, $1.50. 641.5 


Informal collection of dishes as prepared 
by two hundred well known women in vari- 
ous walks of life. Some of the directions are 
rather indefinite, leaving much to the judg- 
ment of the cook, as recipes of many good 
housewives are likely to be. All seem deli- 
cious and tempting, such as Neysa McMein’s 
favorite candy; the way Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison makes cheese souflé; queer Scottish 
dishes by Margot Asquith and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robbins; a salad by the mistress of 
the White House; and a recipe for a happy 
meal by Zona Gale. Classified table of con- 
tents. 


Fine Arts 


Grey, Zane. Tales cf fishing. 
216p. illus. Harper, $5. 
Continuous narrative of a fishing expedi- 
tion into the Pacific, touching on Galapagos 
among other places. Excellent illustrations. 


1925. 


799 


Smith, S. C. Kaines, ed. British artists 


(series). 1924. Stokes, ea. $1.50. 
759.2 
Additional volumes brought out in this 


series cover David Cox, Watts, and Bartol- 
ozzi, Zoffany and Kauffman. For note on 
earlier volumes see Bulletin, Mar. '25. 


Literature 


Baker, Ray Stannard (David Grayson). 
Adventures in understanding. 1025. 
273p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 

814 or 824 
Does for the city what the author’s earlier 


“adventures” did for the country. 
See Booklist 22:150 Jan. ’26. 
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Benchley, Robert. Pluck and luck. 1925. 
295p. illus. Holt, $2. 817 or 827 


Reprints of short skits that have ap- 
peared in periodicals. More enjoyable if 
taken in small doses. The illustrations by 
Gluyas Williams are a delight. 


Grandgent, C. H. ed. 
1925. 49p. illus. Washburn & 
Thomas. $1.50. 822 


Gives the traditional text of the historic 
Punch and Judy play, with the pictures 
which George Cruikshank made at the time 
the play in its present form was first writ- 
ten out for publication. Mr. Grandgent con- 
tributes an introduction. 


Punch and Judy. 


Kelly, George. Craig’s wife. 1925. 
174p. Little, $1.50. 812 or 822 


How a woman made her house her god, 
sacrificing everything else to it, is the theme 
of this play. Less successful on the stage 
than the author’s The show-off. 


Felix E. Elizabethan play- 
1925. 8335p. Harper, $2.75. 
822.09 
Brief and authentic treatment of six- 
teenth century drama, with special reference 
to Shakespeare as the central figure. The 
first of a series of histories of English 
dramas. Useful bibliography and _ index. 
For college or larger public libraries. 


Schelling, 
wrights. 


Wicks, Sidney F. Public speaking do’s 
and dont’s. n.d. 53p. Stokes, $1. 
808.5 
Pithy, commonsense suggestions for ex- 
tempore speaking by an Englishman expe- 
rienced in training speakers. Somewhat less 
lively in style than books written for similar 
purposes by Americans. Indexed, but has 
poor binding and small print. 


Wilde, Percival. The enchanted Christ- 

mas tree. 1925. 5lp. Appleton, $1. 

812 or 822 

Something to have on hand next Decem- 

ber when the call for Christmas plays be- 

gins to come in. A play children will en- 
joy taking part in. 


Poetry 


Aiken, Conrad. Priapus and the pool. 

1925. 150p. Boni & Liveright, $2. 

811 or 821 

Somewhat esoteric and not for the aver- 

are reader. The occasional felicities of the 
verse will appeal to the few. 
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Ault, Norman. Elizabethan lyrics. 1925. 
535p. Longmans, $3.50. 821.08 


A scholarly selection and arrangement. 
Useful for reference. Follows a chronolog- 
ical order with indexes to authors and first 
lines. 


Burt, Struthers. When I grew up to 
middle age. 1925. 94p. Scribner, 
$2. 811 or 821 


When I grew up to middle age, 

Neither before nor shortly after, 

I met an ancient man who knew, 

Or so he said, the source of laughter. 

A robust love of living is in this book— 
in poems like No one knows the country 
side, Old men, Mountain prayer, Pack trip, 
and many others. 


Bynner, Witter. Caravan. 1925. T77p. 
Knopf, $1.50. 811 or 821 


Some of the poems are commonplace, in 
others there are unexpected flashes of in- 
sight and occasional echoes of the poet’s 
visit to China: 

I went away a western man 

But I am coming back in a caravan 

Coming with wisdom in my hands. 


Color. 1925. 108p. 


811 or 821 


Cullen, Countee. 
Harper, $2. 


Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart filled, head filled with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 


Now I was eight and very small 
And he was no whit bigger, 

And so I smiled, but he poked out 
His tongue and called me, “Nigger.” 


I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December ; 

Of all the things that happened there 
That’s all that I remember. 


Deutch, Babette. 
1925. 129p. 


Honey out of the rock. 
Appleton, $1.50. 

811 or 821 
Distinguished, thoughtful verse. 
stallion, 

1925. 


Jeffers, Robinson. The roan 
Tamar and other poems. 
253p. Boni & Liveright, $3. 

811 or 821 
Volume of poems that has created much 


discussion. Brilliantly written, but morbid. 
Not to be generally recommended. 
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Strong, L. A. G. comp. The best poems 
of 1925. 248p. Small, $2. 821.08 


A selection of poems from various British 
and American sources, with a rather enter- 
taining introduction on the compiler’s meth- 
ods of selection and the tests applied. Not 
every library need buy every volume of these 
annuals. The present one contains several 
notable selections—some of them good ex- 
amples of modern narrative verse. 


Taggard, Genevieve. comp. May days. 
1925. 306p. Boni & Liveright, $3. 
811.08 or 821.08 


The Masses and Liberator, two revolu- 
tionary periodicals that flourished in New 
York in the years before and during the 
war had represented in their pages much 
of the brilliant writing of the younger gen- 
eration of their time. In this anthology of 
poems chosen from the two magazines we 
find the youthful work of many poets since 
become famous. Among the _ well-known 
names are Carl Sandburg, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Louis Untermeyer, Wm. Rose Benét, 
Marya Zaturenska, Witter Bynner, William 
Ellery Leonard, 


Towne, Charles H. Selected poems. 1925. 
139p. Appleton, $1.50. 811 or 821 
A selection of the poems the author wishes 
to preserve. A long poem on Manhattan, 
a number of lyrical pieces, a few poems 
written in war time are among the con- 
tents. Make a simple, direct appeal and 
will be enjoyed by many readers. 


History and Travel 


Aikman, Duncan. ed. The taming of the 
frontier. 1925. 318p. illus. Min- 
ton, Balch. $3. 978 

Ten chapters contributed by as many 
authors each describing the early days of an 

American city, El Paso, Ogden, Denver, San 

Francisco, St. Paul and others. Most inter- 

esting to readers who have had some asso- 

ciation with the places considered. 


Gerould, Katharine F. The artistocratic 
west. 1925. 220p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 917.9 


Articles that have appeared in Harper’s. 
Author writes of Salt Lake City, Reno, San 
Francisco, etc. Good reading. Not essential 
in small libraries. 


Holand, Hjalmar R. Old Peninsula days. 
1925. 244p. illus. Pioneer pub. co. 
Ephraim, Wis., $1.60. 977.5 


Devoted to the early history of Door 
county, one of the picturesque sections of 
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our state. A delightful addition to books of 
local interest. 


Huddleston, 
French. 


Sisley. France and the 
1925. 348p. Scribner, $3. 
914.4 
The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times writes of modern France, its politics, 
family life, the press, the theatre, art, edu- 
cational problems, etc. A really informing 
book, easy to read and will prove useful in 
many libraries, 


Kerrick, H. S. The flag of the United 
States. 1925. 142p. illus. author, 
Columbus, Ohio. $1.50. 929.9 


Much interesting information about the 
history of the flag, regulations for its use, 
etc. Fully illustrated. 

See Booklist 22:111 Dec. '25. 


Round the world 
travel guide. 1925. 406p. illus. 
Harpers, $5. 910.2 


Excellent as a guide book or as a refer- 
ence book to the Orient. Europe touched 
on more casually because treated fully in 
other sources. 


Marble, Fred E. 


Biography 
Bishop, J. B. Notes and anecdotes of 
many years. 1925. 236p. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50 920 


Author is known for his biography of 
Roosevelt, and Roosevelt figures in these 
reminiscences. Other prominent persons who 
appear are Horace Greeley, John Hay, Wil- 
liam Winter, and Henry Ward Beecher. A 
pleasant book, useful in any library. 


Boyd, Ernest. 1925. H. L. Mencken. 
89p. McBride, $1. 921 


This volume on Mencken and one on 
Theodore Dreiser by Burton Rascoe are the 
latest additions to the Modern American 
Writers series. Mr. Boyd writes brilliantly 
and will give to many a somewhat different 
view of the brilliant Mencken. 

See Booklist 22:158 Jan. '26. 


Marquand, J. P. Lord Timothy Dexter. 
1925. 3878p. illus. Minton, Balch, 
$3.50 921 

Biography of an eccentric 18th century 
merchant who styled himself “Lord” of 

Newberryport, Mass. Not essential, but 

amusing reading, and very pleasing in make- 

up. 
See Booklist 22:159 Jan. ’26. 
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Pennell, Joseph. The adventures of an 
illustrator. 1925. 3872p. illus. Lit- 
tle, $12.50. 921 


A richly illustrated book, with text as 
interesting as the pictures. The author’s 
personality and his joy in his work give it 
a flavor that his dispeptic temper in view- 
ing the modern world cannot destroy. A 
treasure for the library that can afford it. 


Wilstach, Paul. comp. Correspondence 
of John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, 1812-1826. 1925. 196p. 
Bobbs, $2.75. 921 


The quite delightful correspondence of two 
retired ex-presidents who have forgotten 
their political differences and become friends 
again in their old age. They write on many 
subjects and with great good humor. 


Fiction 


Adams, Henry. Democracy. 1925 374p. 
Holt, $2. 


Readers of the Education of Henry Adams 
may be interested in this reprint of his 
novel of Washington life. 

See Booklist 22:160 Jan. ’26. 


Burt, Katharine Newlin. 
3876p. Houghton, $2. 


The first attempt of this author to write 
serious fiction. A novel on the theme of 
man’s quest for God. Follows the lives of 
three cousins who react differently to their 
early training. Long and the action too 
much involved at times. 


Quest. 1925. 


Connolly, James. Steel decks. 1925. 
265p. Scribner, $2. 

“A lively entertaining sea romance.” 

(Booklist) 


See Booklist 22:161 Jan. ’25. 


Eastman, E. R. The trouble maker. 
1925. 315p. Macmillan, $2. 


A story built around the dairymen’s strike 
in New York state. Presents the case of 
the farmers and will be enjoyed by many 
readers as a story of rural life. Good small 
library book. 


Erskine, John. The private life of Helen 


of Troy. 1925. 304p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


Witty satire. Some familiarity with clas- 
sical literature may be necessary to its full 
enjoyment. 

See Booklist 21:162 Jan, ’26. 
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Komroff, Manuel. The grace of lambs. 
1925. 221p. Boni & Liveright, $2. 


Three of these stories are included among 
Mr. O’Brien’s “Best” for the past year. The 
author is “a transplanted Russian who ex- 
presses himself with ease and simplicity in 
English.” For the present at least needed 
only in larger libraries. 


Locke, W. J. The great Pandolfo. 1925. 
3866p. Dodd, $2. 


“In Pandolfo—the expansive, generous, 
self-made Italian inventor, risen to a post- 
war peerage—Mr. Locke again creates one 
of his fantastic, likable heroes.” (Booklist) 

See Booklist 22:73 Nov. ’26. 


Lytle, Horace. The story of Jack. 1925. 
164p. Appleton, $1.50. 


Dog stories that will please lovers of this 
kind of tale. Should go well in a small li- 
brary. 


Phillpotts, Adelaide Eden. Lodgers in 
London. 1925. 321p. Little, $2. 


Eden Phillpotts’ daughter writes a story 
about a London lodging house and the vari- 
ous people brought together under its roof. 
Has several threads of story interest, but 
its main appeal is through the characters, 
who are all well drawn. 


Poole, Ernest. The hunter’s moon. 1925. 
210p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 

A little boy and his grandfather, a scholar- 
tramp who collects folk songs, are the char- 
acters in this story. Slight story interest. 
Attractive make-up. 

See Booklist 22:163 Jan. ’26. 


Swinnerton, Frank. The elder sister. 
1925. 3438p. Doran, $2. 

Skilful handling of a delicate situation— 
two sisters in love with one man, the man 
marrying the one sister and finding that he 
loves the other. Will win admiration for 
its artistry from many readers. Others will 
object to the theme. For larger libraries. 


Tarkington, Booth. Women. 1925. 415p. 
Doubleday, $2. 

Disconnected episodes involving the same 
characters, each showing the reactions of 
women to some situation. Some have ap- 
peared as short stories. 


Watson, E. Grant. The contracting cir- 
cle. 1925. 317p. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50. 


Story of Australia, of a man and woman 
held together by their love for one another 
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but pulled apart by their different attitudes 

toward the wild, desolate country. Very 

well told with the real feeling of the desert 

in it. 

Wilson, Harry Leon. Cousin Jane. 1/25. 
388p. Cosmopolitan, $2. 

More serious than the author’s other 
stories. A little girl in a household of eld- 
erly relatives is the center of interest, Cali- 
fornia the background. 


New Editions 


Crane, Stephen. 


new ed. 1925. 267p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 
New edition that will help keep this 
American classic alive. Attractive black 


and red binding. 


Tolstoi, Lyof N. War and peace. 3454p. 
Crowell, $2.50. 
The three volumes combined in one. Less 


bulky than might be expected. Print clear 
and readable. Uses the Dole translation. 


Children’s Books 


Baker, Rannie B. In the light of myth. 
1925. 334p. illus. Row, Peterson, 
$1.20. 921 

A well chosen collection of myths told 
with sustained and dramatic interest. The 
stories circle the world from Greece and 

Rome to the Orient, and to North America. 


An index-dictionary of 57 pages is a valu- 
able addition. Good illustrations. Useful 
for reading in grades or as a _ handbook 


for literary allusions in high school. 


The forge in the for- 
148p. illus. Macmillan, 


Colum, Padraic. 
est. 1925. 
$2.25. 

The four stories told at the forge in the 
forest are legends relating to the four ele- 
ments, earth, air, fire and water. Well 
made, but expensive. 

See Booklist 22:168 Jan, '26. 

Round the 


Fleming, Rachei M. comp. 


world in folk tales. 1925. 106 
illus. Harcourt, $1.50. 203 
Sixteen stories from various nations. 
“Will be more useful as supplementary 


Red badge of courayve. 
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readers for geography than as a book of 
stories.” (Booklist) 
See Booklist 22:168 Jan. ’26. 


Hawksworth, Hallam. A year in the 
wonderland of birds. 1925. 245p. 
illus. Scribner, $1.60. 598.2 


Will serve to give real information and 
to pique scientific curiosity. Has an excel- 
lent index, with “Hide and seek’’ questions 
at the end of each chapter. 


Now and 
Century, 


Knipe, E. B. and Knipe, A. A. 
then. 1925. 150p. illus. 
$1.50. 

Two period stories, one of the Dutch in 
New York, one of Benjamin Franklin. 
Slight in plot, but good atmosphere. 
McNeil, Everett. Tonty of the iron 

hand. 1925. 3857p. Dutton, $2. 

Somewhat melodramatic but not untrue 
to historical fact. Will help to enliven his- 
tory. 


Nichols, Walter H. The measure of a 
boy. 1925. 270p. Macmillan, $2. 
Follows Trust a boy (Bulletin, Apr. ’24) 
relating another adventure in which the 
boys run down a criminal and help clear 
a man who is their friend. Wholesome and 

daring adventure story. 


Number Three Joy Sireet. 1925. 219p. 
illus. Appleton, 52.50. 808.38 


The third of a series of volumes of mis- 
cellany for children to which such distin- 
guished authors as Walter De la Mare, 
G. K. Chesterton and A. A. Milne contribute. 
In spite of the frequently conscious efforts 
to create the fairy tale effects they contain 


much good material. Will appeal to girls 
rather than to boys. Make up is of high 
quality. 

Proctor, Mary. The y: folk’s book 





of the heavens. 1925. 
Little, $2. 

Readable book blending science and myth. 
Might be used by high school students or 
by adults. Well illustrated with useful in- 
dex. 

See Booklist 22:76 Nov. '25. 
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